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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PERFECT 


“Two great tests in mental discipline are accuracy and honesty. 
It is far better to master a few subjects thoroughly than to have a mass 
of generalizations about many subjects. The world will have little use 
for those who are right only a part of the time. Whatever may be the 
standards of the classroom, practical life will require something more 
than 60 per cent or 70 per cent for a passing mark. The standards of 
the world are not like those set by the faculty, but more closely resemble 
those set by the student body themselves. They are not at all content 
with a member of the musical organizations who can strike only 90 per 
cent of the notes. They do not tolerate the man on the diamond who 
catches only 80 per cent of the balls. The standards which the student 
body set are high. They want accuracy that is well-nigh complete. 
They apply the same standards to candor and honesty. Bluff and pre- 
tense may be permitted in the classroom; but in their relations with 
each other students regard such practices with contempt, and those who 
resort to them are properly considered to be cheap. They may be will- 
ing to view with considerable tolerance those who break the rules of 
the school, but they will not fail to mete out condemnation and penalty 
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to those who break the rules of training. When the world holds its ex- 
aminations it will require the same standards of accuracy and honesty 
which student bodies impose upon themselves. Unless the mind is 
brought under such training and discipline as will enable it to acquire 
these standards at an early period, the grave danger increases that they 
may never be acquired.”—CALVIN COOLIDGE. 





OUTLINES AND AIRPLANES 
Short Cuts to Knowledge 


Are the remarkable force and preva- 
lence of American popular interest in 
such books as “The Outlines of History,” 
the “Outlines of Science” and the “The 
Story of Philosophy” to be welcomed or 
bewailed? Should librarians, who find 
these works eagerly sought out by pres- 
ent-day readers, acclaim or condemn this 
trend of study? 

Lately an author named Irwin Edman 
roundly assailed books of the “Outline” 
type in an article published in Harper’s 
Magazine. “There is’ possibly no 
clearer index to the remoteness of a na- 
tive American culture,” he said, “than 
the eager indiscriminate voracity with 
which Americans gobble up tabloid ver- 
sions of fields of expert knowledge. Far 
from meaning that we have turned to 
the love of wisdom, it means that we 
have turned our idle hours into the hur- 
ried business of getting short cuts to 
knowledge. Outlines simply are a way 
of applying efficiency to culture as well 
as to business. This very essence is to 
say that here is all philosophy or his- 
tory or literature for those who have 
not the patience or sympathy to explore 
any corner of any of them with disin- 
terested delight. Worst of all, they 
have taken from leisure its saving es- 
sence—the sense of doing some lovely 
thing for its own lovable sake.” 

Mr. Edman in the Librarian’s opinion, 
has altogether failed to understand the 
true basis of present-day interest in 
“outlines.” No doubt there are some 
persons who have taken up the reading 
of these books from no very commend- 
able motives. But the broad foundation 


of current regard for them is something 
else again, something quite deep and sig- 
nificant. 

During the past hundred years the 
area of man’s knowledge underwent 
greater extension than was ever accom- 
plished in any thousand years of prior 
time. Though the roots of modern sci- 
ence run back to the Renaissance and 
even into the Middle Ages, it was not 
until the nineteenth century that these 
roots began to bear visible flower and 
fruit. But when they did burgeon, they 
blossomed profusely, tumultuously, and 
along a hundred branches. The domi- 
nance of the scientific spirit in modern 
times has expressed itself by no means 
exclusively in the transformation of 
man’s practical daily existence, through 
revolutionary inventions, immeasurable 
improvement of medical methods, and 
the provision of swift means of commu- 
nication from Saco to San Francisco 
and from Iceland to India. Vast though 
the effect of these things has been upon 
the present life of man, it is scarcely 
greater than the influence which the sci- 
entific method has exerted in trans- 
forming man’s view of all the past his- 
tory of the world before these things 
come into it. 

The political events, the religious cur- 
rents, the economics, the literature of all 
past time have been re-studied by scores 
upon scores of specialists, each apply- 
ing to some section or sections of history 
the light which modern scientific knowl- 
edge can cast upon it, much as Ells- 
worth Huntington, for example, has re- 
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viewed history from the standpoint of 
meteorology and climatology. 

All of these researches have been use- 
ful and important, it goes without say- 
ing but, as everyone is aware, they have 
led modern scholars into a particular- 
ism, a specialization, more extreme than 
any ever before conceived. It is prob- 
ably justifiable to declare that in every 
college and university of the land today 
there are professors having much spe- 
cial knowledge of one field, but knowing 
so little of any other, that there is some 
doubt whether they are “educated” men 
at all. 

The Librarian does not make this as- 
sertion upon his own authority alone, 
but having in mind similar declarations 
made some years ago by Georges Sar- 
ton, the great Belgian scholar, who was 
editor of Isis. From his experience in 
that editorial chair, publishing a non- 
popular journal which sought to present 
the most important new developments 
in all of the sciences, M. Sarton became 
convinced that the most urgent need of 
the times is the education of graduate 
students thoroughly well informed of 
the essential principles of all the sci- 
ences—of geology and chemistry, of phy- 
sics and astronomy, of biology and of 
every other field. In short, M. Sarton 
recognized that the crying need of the 
day is for synthesis, for unified compre- 
hension, for masterful summation, and 
not merely for ever increasing special- 
ism of knowledge. 

If this be true—and it certainly is 
true—of the task confronting the world’s 
leading scholars today, how much more 
sweepingly true it is that people at 
large, the great body of “average” read- 
ers have need to gain a bird’s eye view, 
an inclusive picture, of the total treas- 
ures of man’s learning! The people 
need such a view, and they cannot pos- 
sibly hope to acquire it save by use of 
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“short cuts” now to the summit of this 
peak, and now to the summit of that 
peak, wherever Will Durant, or any 
other competent artist of bird’s eye 
views can lead them. 

Moreover, the fact that American 
readers today are eager to gain such 
views gives no ground for Mr. Edman’s 
pessimistic discouragement concerning 
the “remoteness of a native American 
culture.” On the contrary, it is the most 
excellent cause for encouragement. No 
important advance of American cultural 
thought is possible until first the lead- 
ers of our intellectual life, and second 
the average thinkers of the nation, ac- 
complish the synthetic statement of mod- 
ern knowledge toward which they are 
striving, and begin to attain something 
like unified comprehension of the vast 
area of particularized data which mod- 
ern scholarship has unearthed. 

Until this mastery, and consciousness 
of mastery has been attained, it will be 
as idle to anticipate any glorious new 
flowering of American culture and of 
national creative expression, as it would 
be to expect a crowd of Eskimos, sud- 
denly transplanted from Lapland to 
New York, to develop a new racial art, 
inspired by their changed environment, 
until they had been given time to under- 
stand that environment. For an Es- 
kimo, lost in the mazes of the New York 
subway system, is not more lost than 
most of us are today in respect of the 
ultimate teachings and destinations of 
the countless express trains of thought 
and exploration which science has set in 
motion roundabout us. 

Let there be more and more “Out- 
lines.” Whenever conscientiously done, 
by men of real competence, they are in- 
dispensable to the progress of human- 
ity. 

—“THE LIBRARIAN” 
cript. 


in Boston Trans- 





American Library Association 
Washington, D. C. 
May 13-18, 1929 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT FOX LAKE 


On Friday, March 15, Fox Lake ob- 
served the 20th anniversary of its pub- 
lic library. Open house was held in the 
library during the day and in the even- 
ing there was a program in the opera 
house. 

During the forenoon groups from the 
public and parochial schools visited the 
library. Elizabeth Wilson of the State 
Library Commission spoke to the groups 
briefly on books and their care, and 
Ruth Leamer, a student in the Library 
School, told stories to the children of the 
lower grades. Each group of pupils 
offered some form of entertainment. 
During the afternoon the librarian, board 
members, and members of the Wom- 
an’s Club acted as hostesses to the 
townspeople and high school students. 
There was entertainment by members of 
the high school group, and Miss Wilson 
gave a brief talk on books. The Wom- 
an’s Club in 1909 was responsible for 
the birth of the library. It was mem- 
bers of that club who gathered together 
the first carload of papers and maga- 
zines to be sold and they still have a 
keen interest in it. 

A full program was planned for the 
evening. The address of welcome was 
given by Dr. E. S. Elliott, president of 
the library board, to which Mayor H. D. 
Elmerson responded. Henry Clausen, 
president of the first library board, gave 
some “Library memories.” From his 
memory of the history of the library, 
Mr. Clausen selected many interesting 
facts regarding its organization and 
growth. Mr. Clausen, in conclusion, told 
the audience that his interest in libra- 
ries dated back to his youth when he was 
a cabin boy on a ship and did not know 
any English. From the books in a 
small library given to his ship by a 
group of Boston women he learned to 
read English. Mr. Clausen was enthu- 
siastic in his praise and appreciation of 
books and libraries. 

All speakers gave much of the credit 
for the success of the library to Mary 
E. Collins who was the first and only li- 


brarian. Miss Collins was the one to 
give her own time to be the librarian of 
that first box of traveling library books 
which were secured from Dodge County 
to test the public sentiment. On all 
sides words of praise and appreciation 
of Miss Collins’ interest and enthusiasm 
were to be heard. 

Part of the program of the evening 
was a book characterization contest. 
Five district schools took part in the 
close contest. The dramatic work and 
costumes were excellently done, and in- 
terpretations were most interesting. 
The first prize of $10.00 was awarded 
to District School No. 10, Harmony 
School of Trenton. James Ryan is prin- 
cipal. The school presented “Care of 
the Teeth”, which was cleverly worked 
out. The second prize of $5.00 went to 
Shanghi School of Trenton, District No. 
3 for a most successful characterization 
of “Sleeping Beauty.” Elizabeth Priskie 
is teacher of this school. Under the di- 
rection of J. G. Tillema, the high 
school band furnished some pleasing 
music. Brief remarks by C. B. Lester, 
secretary of the State Library Commis- 
sion closed the program. 

From a collection of books borrowed 
from the County Library in the past 
twenty years the library has grown to a 
collection of 6500 volumes. This collec- 
tion includes valuable reference books 
and a liberal supply of periodicals. 
The library is housed in its own build- 
ing. Several liberal donations made it 
possible to purchase a mercantile build- 
ing in a most desirable location on the 
main street. Since remodeling, the li- 
brary has used the second floor for its 
own use and rented the first floor. The 
library serves the city as well as many 
residents of the three neighboring town- 
ships. The circulation of books aver- 
ages over 1000 a month. 

Ever since its organization the library 
has proven to be a center of community 
interest. On this day the town had an 
air of ownership and pride in its library 
and librarian, who has created a rare 
atmosphere of welcome. 
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TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SHULLSBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By Mrs. S. L. Rule 


In the spring of the year 1908 the W. 
R. C. gave a two night’s minstrel show 
which netted $100 to be used toward es- 
tablishing a public library. Later a patri- 
otic concert was given and the proceeds, 
$35.70, were turned over to a newly 
elected treasurer. In June of the year 
1908 a Library Committee was ap- 
pointed by Mayor O’Brien and on June 
16th they held their first meeting in 
Mayor O’Brien’s office, with Mrs. Leahy 
as chairman. Dr. Gratiot was elected 
treasurer and Mrs. S. L. Rule secretary. 
In due course of time after several meet- 
ings and much discussion and corre- 
spondence a permanent organization was 
effected. Miss Stearns came down from 
Madison September 7th, 1908, and or- 
ganized a Library Board of six mem- 
bers, of which Mrs. Leahy was elected 
president; Mrs. J. W. Harker Vice Pres- 
ident; Dr. Gratiot, Treasurer; Mrs. S. 
L. Rule, Secretary. The other members 
were: John P. Williams and M. A. 
O’Brien, and Professor Kaufman, High 
School Principal, was added by virtue of 
his office. Each two members were ap- 
pointed for three years. 


Miss Stearns, representative of the 
State Library Commission, furnished 
by-laws for the government of the Li- 
brary Board and these were adopted by 
the vote of the members. 


By authority of the State Library 
Commission Miss Stearns made us an 
offer of 200 books a year—100 each six 
months, for $12.00 and freight on the 
same. The offer was accepted. 

In the meantime the School Board had 
allowed us the use of the principal’s of- 
fice in the public school building for the 
public library, and the Library Board 
put in the first set of shelves made ac- 
cording to specifications furnished by 
Miss Stearns. Charles Gratiot gave us 
a reading table, and we bought two sec- 
ond-hand hanging lamps. The ladies on 
the board solicited money for magazines 
and collected $17.50. We made our first 


purchase of books for $53.07. We laid 
them out on the reading table and 
thought it looked like a very small begin- 
ning. The library was formally opened 
on the evening of Oct. 20th, 1908. 
It was decided to open the library three 
afternoons and three evenings each week 
—the ladies on the board taking charge. 
Miss Rickert gave the library $25.00 for 
purchase of books and the City Council 
gave us $25.00. Friends of the library 
donated books. Mrs. Bessie Meloy gave 
$10.00. By the close of the first year 
the library was in good running order 
and bid fair to become a permanent in- 
stitution. 

On M. A. O’Brien’s resignation from 
the board Miss Burlingham was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. Mrs. Harker 
moved to Madison and Miss Rickert was 
appointed in her place. We lost four 
members from the board by death, John 
P. Williams, Dr. Gratiot, Jannette Bur- 
lingham, and Mrs. Phrone Williams. 
Miss Clara Osborne was appointed, and 
then elected treasurer. The board now 
has four active members and Professor 
Deneen, High School Principal. 


In the early years, in order to help out 
our funds we engaged Dillenbach to put 
on a play from which we realized $60.00. 
We then tried the lecture’ course. 
The first netted $54.10, the second 
$68.00, the next $33.50, after which we 
failed to make good and the guarantors 
went the deficiency. Then we had a tag 
day and made $85.61. Later we had 
another and made over $80.00. The 
war year we got no help from the city. 
As the years went by the council, in re- 
sponse to earnest solicitation from the 
board, gradually increased the library 
appropriation until the past four years 
we have received $250.00 each year. In 
the meantime, we have added more book 
cases and other necessary equipment, 
and by gift and purchase we now have 
about 3000 volumes and between five 
and six hundred registered borrowers. 
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and for lack of help we have had to 
limit the library service to two after- 
noons a week. 

A library visitor comes once a year to 
inspect our library and give us help and 
instructions in library management. 
They have urged upon us the necessity 
of a regular librarian. The only way 
we could do this, with our limited means, 
was to employ one of the ladies who 
for years had freely given their time 
unstintingly and ungrudgingly to the 
work of the library and who under- 
stands it thoroughly. Miss Mae Webb 
has charge at present, and she took the 
place when Mrs. Kasch, who first had 
charge, left the city. Sincere thanks are 
due to all the ladies who gave their serv- 
ices to help keep the library open for 
the public. It has now reached the 
point where it is a necessity to the pub- 
lic in general and to the boys and girls 
in particular. 
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The Civic Club and the L. C. B. A. 
gave the Library $25.00 each. We have 
received many gifts of books. Miss 
Burlingham and Mrs. Williams left to 
the Library their valuable collections of 
books, also many volumes from the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Harvey 
Gratiot, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Phine An- 
drews, the Earnests, Mrs. Will Jones, 
Marian O’Brien and the Kane family 
and Mrs. Leahy. Mr. Palmer gave us a 
set of redwood shelves, Father Croke, a 
large book case with glass doors. The 
Pick and Gad has been a very material 
aid to our success—giving us our print- 
ing free, also a copy of the city paper. 

Let me assure you that the interests 
of the Public Library lie very near to 
the hearts of these women who have so 
faithfully guarded its interests, and we 
earnestly beseech an appreciative public 
not to let the good work lack the neces- 
sary means to “carry on”. 





SOME GOOD ADVICE ON SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS* 
By Clara L. Lindsley 


This may be the time and place for us 
to explain our policy concerning the 
purchase of books from book agents, for 
either public institutions or for private 
individuals. There are book agents 
good, bad, and indifferent; some sincerely 
trying to make an honest living, and 
also representing reliable well-known 
firms. Some—otherwise. 

It seems to be the policy of publishers 
of school textbooks to sell a certain 
class of goods through agents, which is 
perfectly legitimate so far as we know. 
But public libraries very rarely buy 
books of agents, for various reasons, the 
chief one being that we feel we are not 
getting our money’s worth. We are es- 
pecially averse to buying “sets.” When 
an agent has a set of books to sell, it can 
usually be depended upon that the same 
material or far better, can be purchased 
in better form and for much less money. 


* From Book Notes and Library News in 
the Waupun Leader. 


As in the sale of everything else in these 
days, a knowledge of high powered sales- 
manship is essential to do business, and 
the hypnotic eloquence of agents will 
persuade a parent to spend forty dollars 
on a set of books for a child, when from 
under the influence of the sales talk, 
they would not spend five dollars at one 
time on books for the family. 

Sets of books are repugnant to most 
people, especially to children. What a 
dreary, monotonous world this would be 
if all our friends looked exactly alike on 
the outside! The same with our book 
friends. No, the way for individuals to 
buy books for themselves or their chil- 
dren, is to choose one or a few books at 
a time, choosing each one because they 
think that that particular book has in it 
something that they or the children want 
especially to read or to know about, and 
often in addition, (the more often the 
better) because that particular book 
has a gay, often beautiful binding, clear 
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print, many times in these days—splen- 
did illustrations, and is printed on good 
paper. 

When a few rows of books have been 
acquired by a family which that family 
really reads over and over and enjoys— 
what more decorative element can be 
imagined in any family living room than 
that corner of varied and brightly col- 
ored books, each one individual in color, 
size, shape, printing and style, as well as 
in content. 

Different methods of salesmanship of 
books are employed. Some expensive 
sets of books, often good in content, are 
always sold only through canvassers 
rather than through the regular chan- 
nels. Some sets of books may be pur- 
chased either through the house-to-house 
canvasser or from a book store. The 
scheme has been rampant in the iast fif- 
teen years or so of being accosted by an 
eloquent speaker and after some conver- 
sation showing great interest in our well- 
being and success, the idea is gently con- 
veyed to us that we are among the very 
few chosen for our seeming hunger for 
knowledge and great intellectual prow- 
ess (all of which we suspected before), 
to be asked to join a select group of 
seekers after knowledge. “Henry Ford, 
John Roach Stratton, William J. Bryan 
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are practically the only other members.” 
In our swollen pride and dazzled condi- 
tion it is finally revealed to us that in 
order to belong to the select club, it is 
necessary to buy a set of books which 
provide the lessons for a certain length 
of time. This is one of several methods 
of unloading the goods. We often won- 
der at the talent and industry that goes 
into this work. 

The salesmen who represent good 
publishing houses or book stores and 
have good individual books to sell, sel- 
dom go to homes. But probably many 
sets of books could be sold in no other 
way except under the hypnotic influence 
of a personal sales talk. 

Why spend thirty dollars, for instance, 
on a medicore set of six books for your 
child when thirty dollars will buy 15 or 
20 beautiful and charming books, each 
one distinctive and selected with care. 
Remember you are paying not only for 
the books, but a good salary and the 
high cost of distribution besides. We 
all like some little books, some big books, 
some yellow books, some blue books, some 
witty books, some solemn books. Well, 
so do children. 

Whatever agents may say, we seldom, 
if ever, recommend for purchase the 
books they have to sell. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


What Shall We Read Together? 


A Choice to Interest Any Boy or His 
Father 


Adventures of Haroun-Er-Raschid and other 
tales from the Arabian Nights; Edited 
by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

Apache gold. <Altsheler 

Wilderness Road. Altsheler 

His soul goes marching on. 

Counsel assigned. Andrews 

Perfect tribute. Andrews 

Down to the sea in ships. 

Crimson sweater. Barbour 

Fighting scrub. Barbour 

Yankee ships and Yankee sailors. 

Tales of the old timers. Bechdolt 

Guynemer, knight of the air. Bordeaux 

Boys’ own books of adventures. Britt 

The last secrets. Buchan 


Andrews 


Anthony 


Barnes 


Burgess bird book for children. Burgess 

Danny Fists. Camp. 

Track’s end. Carruth 

Lincoln and the sleeping sentinel. Chitten- 
den 

Adventures of Buffalo Bill. Cody 

Boys of ’76 (new edition) Coffin 

Hiker Joy. Connolly 

Under the big top. Cooper, R. C. 

Lions ’n’ tigers ‘n’ everything. Cooper, R. C. 

Spy. Cooper, J. F. 

Pilot, Cooper, J. F. 


Little city of hope. Crawford 

Boy scout and other stories for boys. 
vis, R. H. 

Bar sinister. Davis, R. H. 

Real soldiers of fortune. Davis, R. H. 


Da- 


Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates (new 
edition). Dodge 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 


Doyle 


White company. Doyle 
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Boy scouts on Katahdin. Eaton 

History of the United States and its peo- 
ple. Eggleston 

Youth points the way. 

Famous adventures and prison 
the Civil War 

The American Revolution. 

Boys’ book of verse. Fish 

Horses nine. Ford 

Boy life on the prairie. Garland 

Boys’ life of Theodore Roosevelt. Hagedorn 

Roosevelt, prophet of unity. Hagerdorn 

Whaling. Hawes 

Dark frigate. Hawes 

Pirate princes and Yankee jacks. 
son. 

High Benton. 

Spirit of the leader. 

Fighting fire. Hill 

Tales from nature’s wonderlands. 

Sandsy’s pal. Hunting 

Ranch on the Oxhide. 

Aztec treasure house. 

We and our government. Jenks & Smith 

Fourteen years a sailor. Kenlon 

Captains courageous. Kipling 

Legends of King Arthur. Knowles 

Days of the pioneers. Lamprey 

Story of Joan of Are. Lang 

Boy’s Froissart. Lanier 

Lige Mounts: free trapper. 

Call of the wild. London 

Cruise of the Dazzler. London 


Fairbanks. 
escapes of 


Fiske 


Hender- 


Heyliger 
Heyliger 


Hornaday 


Inman 
Janvier 


Linderman 


Children of the new forest. Marryat 

Martin Hyde. Masefield 

Jim Davis. Masefield 

Boy Scouts book of campfire _ stories. 
Mathiews 

Nicholas. Moore 

Tales of the great war. Newboldt 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, for boys 
and girls. Overton 

Among the camps. Page 

Boys’ life of Mark Twain. Paine, A. B. 

Joshua Barney. Paine, R. D. 

Privateers of ’76. Paine, R. D. 

La Salle. Parkman 

Oregon trail. Parkman 

Voyage of the Hoppergrass. Pearson 

Great locomotive chase. Pittenger 


Gold bug. Poe 
Men of iron. Pyle 


Story of Jack Ballister’s fortunes. Pyle 
Crooked trails. Remington 

Bold Robin Hood. Rhead 

Under sail. Riesenberg 

Fighting the flying circus. Rickenbacker 


Adventures of Captain John Smith. Rob- 
erts. 

Boy with the U. S. foresters. 

With the Indians in the Rockies. 

Ivanhoe. Scott 

Quentin Durward. Scott 

Little Jarvis. Seawell 

Paul Jones. Seawell 

Story of Washington. 

Boy at Gettysburg. 


Rolt-Wheeler 
Schultz 


Seelye 
Singmaster 
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Chats on science. Slosson 

Keeping up with science. Slosson 

Black arrow. Stevenson 

David Balfour. Stevenson 

Hunters of the great North. Stefansson 
Kak, the copper Eskimo. Stefansson 


Bee-man of Orn and other tales. Stockton 
Jolly fellowship. Stockton 
Boy Scouts’ life of Lincoln. 
Penrod and Sam. Tarkington 
Buff, a collie. Terhune 
Heart of a dog. Terhune 
Lad, a dog. Terhune 
Pioneer scouts of the Ohio. 
Jack Hazzard and his_ fortunes. 
bridge 
Chance for himself. Trowbridge 
The boy whaleman. Tucker 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Prince and pauper. Twain 
Story of mankind. Van Loon 
Grit a plenty. Wallace, Dilion 
Story of Grenfell of the Labrador. 
Dillon 
Ben-Hur. Wallace, Lew 
Fundamentals of baseball. Wardlaw 
Daniel Boone, wilderness scout. White, S. 
Adventures of Bobby Orde. White, S. 
Gold. White, S. 
Andivius Hedulio. White, S. L. 
Leave it to Psmith. Wodehouse 
Command is forward. Woolcott 
Widow O’Callaghan’s boys. Zollinger 
—School Library Bulletin of the New York 
(City) Board of Education. 


Tarbell 


Tomlinson 
Trow- 


Twain 


Wallace 


A Book Play 


The Book Revue, by Maude Stewart 
Beagle, fills a request often asked librar- 
ies for a book or library play. The 
pageant is a full evening’s performance 
when all the choruses and specialties are 
used. However any part may be omit- 
ted without affecting the pageant in any 
way. Costumes are copied from illus- 
trations in books represented. Pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson Company. 50c. 


Prize Award Announcement 


Longmans, Green and Company an- 
nounce the award of the $2000 prize in 
their Juvenile Fiction Contest to Charles 
J. Finger, for his book “Courageous 
Companions.” This is a story of 
an English lad who sailed with Magel- 
lan, filled with action and based on his- 
torical records of Magellan’s cruise. 

The judges were Dorothy Canfield, 
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May Lamberton Becker and Padraic 
Colum; the story specified to be “any 
original unpublished story in English, 
suitable for boys or girls from twelve to 
sixteen, with no limitation on plot, title 
or style.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. Finger 
won the Newberry medal awarded by 
the American Library Association, in 
1924 for his “Tales From Silver 
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Lands,” a collection of South American 
folk tales. 

The runner-up, Marion Hurd Mc- 
Neely’s “The Jumping-Off Place,” at 
first tied with the winning manuscript 
and will be published with it in the fall 
of 1929, on recommendation of the 
judges. The two stories are not at all 
alike, but each excellent in its own 
field. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Suggestions For The Reference Room 


Miss Martha Merrell, Reference Li- 
brarian, gives the following account of 
the organization of local material in the 
Oshkosh library: 

“There is so much call for Wisconsin 
and Oshkosh material we find it very 
convenient to have it concentrated in 
one place—the reference room. The 
reference books on these subjects have 
always been behind the desk in that 
room. Beside these we have shelved all 
the circulating books whose primary 
value lies in their local and state infor- 
mation. 

“On the reference desk stands a small 
card catalog, one drawer of which con- 
tains an index to Wisconsin material. 
We have indexed the Wisconsin Arche- 
ologist and the Wisconsin Magazine 
completely; the complete file of Blue 
Books for special articles, some of which 
were suggested in the Bulletin from time 
to time; any important or useful arti- 
cles appearing in current periodicals; 
sections of shelf books not analyzed in 
the main catalog and likely to be over- 
looked; and any subject for which we 
have had to spend considerable time 
combing the Historical Collections; the 
Historical Society’s Proceedings, and the 
Wisconsin History Magazine. 

“In addition to this the pamphlet file 
contains clippings, pamphlets, and typed 
material on both Oshkosh and Wiscon- 
sin (in their alphabetical places) with 
indexes to both tipped into the copy of 


the Readers’ Guide used as a pamphlet 
index. 

“We also have our indexes—Granger, 
Firkins, Drury, Baker, Hazeltine, Sears, 
Booth, ete.—all together on a shelf be- 
hind the reference desk. This is con- 
venient to the main desk as well, and is 
used constantly.” 


Transportation Exhibit 


Contributed by Elizabeth A. Lathrop, 
Librarian, Oshkosh Public Library 


In January we borrowed from the 
Great Northern Railway such an inter- 
esting exhibit on the Evolution of Trans- 
portation that we asked them if we 
might not make note of it in the Bulle- 
tin. They replied that they would be 
glad to have a note about its being 
loaned free of charge. The only cost is 
the express one way from St. Paul. 

The exhibit is made up of dog teams 
with little sledges, Indian ponies with 
trailers of saplings fixed to their backs 
on which are piled rolls of blankets, etc.; 
ox carts, covered wagons drawn by sev- 
eral head of oxen, and a most fascinat- 
ing stage coach pulled by six horses. 

The development of the train is repre- 
sented by models of the earliest type and 
four or five later progressive models, in- 
cluding a modern steel train with all the 
different kinds of coaches. This part is 
hugely enjoyed by men and boys. 

It will need two long tables at least on 
which to display the exhibit, together 
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with books on frontier and pioneer life 
and on the history of the development 
of the railroad. 

It is a most fascinating display. 
Young and old were just thrilled and 
never ceased to crowd around it. The 
best part was that our books came in for 
their full share of attention for no one 
could resist the attractive covers, end 
papers, and pictures of the “Wonderful 
Locomotive,” “The Covered Wagon”, 
“The Pony Express”, and many others. 
The model in the exhibit was exactly 
like the wonderful locomotive pictured 
in the story. 

We completed the cycle of transporta- 
tion by adding models of an airplane 
and a motor boat made by a local boy. 


It is so valuable that we felt that 
other libraries would like to know of it. 
The possibilities for book displays are 
most fascinating. 


The address is W. R. Mills, General 
Advertising Agent, General Advertising 
Dept., Great Northern Railway Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Best Sellers in Everyman’s Library 


Here are the twenty-five most popular 
books in Everyman’s Library, based on 
American sales in 1928: 


Austin—Pride and Prejudice 

Barbusse.—Under fire 

Bronte—Jane Eyre 

Butler—The way of all flesh 

Cellini—Autobiography 

Dante—Divine comedy 

Dickens—David Copperfield ; 
pers 

Dostoieffsky—The brothers Karamazov 

Eliot—Adam Bede 

Fielding—Joseph Andrews; Tom Jones 

Gissing—The private papers of Henry Rye- 
croft 

Hudson—tThe purple land 

Ibsen—A doll’s house, The wild duck, The 
lady from the sea (One volume) 

Marco Polo—Travels 

Melville—Moby Dick 

Poe—Tales of mystery and imagination 

Reade—The cloister and the hearth 

Shakespeare — Comedies; Histories 
poems; Tragedies 

Smith—A small classical dictionary 

Thackeray—Vanity Fair 

Tolstoi—Anna Karenina 


Pickwick pa- 


and 
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Free Material 


Suggested by Mary A. Smith, Madison 


Alaska Railroad, 219 Monadnock Blidg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Alaska, 1929; descriptive circular and 
map. 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Box 530, Station C, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The story of California oranges and 
lemons. Also other useful pamph- 
lets. 

Forke, Hon. Robert, Minister of Immi- 
gration, and Colonization, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Canada descriptive atlas. 

Western Union Telegraph Company, Lo- 
cal office. 

Graphic material. 
ble routes, etc. 

Wisconsin University, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wis. 

How to know color. 


Maps showing ca- 


Through the courtesy of W. B. Gipple 
of Seattle, Wash., the Galesville public 
library has received from the Great 
Northern Railway, a number of interest- 
ing booklets, in attractive bindings, per- 
taining to the history of the Northwest. 
Some of the titles are: “An Important 
Visit” (dealing with the origin of Fort 
Snelling); “Story of Marias Pass;” 
“The Varendrye Overland Quest of the 
Pacific” (including the discovery of Da- 
kota); “Chief Joseph’s Own Story;” 
“Historic Adventure Land of the North- 
west.” Another pamphlet tells of the 
New Cascade tunnel, and still another, 
profusely illustrated, describes Glacier 
National Park, and contains a short ar- 
ticle “Across Glacier Park with Lind- 
bergh.” 


Inexpensive Material For Schools 


Suggested by Mary A. Smith, Madison 
Free Library 


The little book of health and courtesy, 
by P. A. Barnett. Longmans. 15c. 
Story lessons in everyday manners, by 
C. S. Bailey. Owen Pub. Co. 15c. 
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The story of Rosy Cheek and Strong 
Heart, by J. M. Andress. Macmil- 
lan. 32c. 

The animal way, by Jean Broadhurst. 
Cleanliness Institute. 25c. 


A Thought 


“Reading,” says Francis Bacon, “mak- 
eth a full man.” These were words well 
chosen and applicable to many. Here 
in this hospital we have a chance to bet- 
ter ourselves through the books which 
are found in our library. The library 
is quite complete and contains not only 
fiction but poetry, works of information, 
and a good supply of magazines. The 
books are changed intermittently through 
the courtesy of the Wisconsin Travel- 
ing Library. Special care is taken in 
the choice of these books to satisfy 
the various desires of diverse types of 
readers. If you have any suggestions 
as to what books you would like, they 
are always welcome. To the patients 
here, it can be said that your time at the 
hospital need not be one of idleness. 
Comfort and education can be derived 
from books and magazines. The maga- 
ines are all of the best known and wid- 
est read and contain interesting articles 
which may be of benefit to you at a later 
date. As these are placed here for your 
convenience their use should be by you. 
Many of these are now being inter- 
estingly read by you and we are glad to 
see you enjoying them. To those who 
are not in the habit of using these books 
and magazines may we encourage you to 
try it and see if you are not interested 
in some phase of this literature. We 
will be glad to help you in any way pos- 
sible to satisfy your wishes as to certain 
articles and books. Let us know what 
you seek and we’ll do our best to aid 
you. The Editor. 
—From “The Lake Breeze,” which is 

edited, printed and published at the 
Wisconsin Memorial Hospital at 
Mendota. 


Read-A-Book-Together Clubs 


In 1927 the Library Association of 
Portland, Ore., established small read- 
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ing clubs, known as the Read-a-book-to- 
gether clubs. These informal groups, 
meeting to read and discuss books, have 
evidently filled a need in the lives of 
many people, for their growth has been 
continuous. Twenty-six groups last year 
met in branch libraries or at the homes 
of members. This year there are twen- 
ty-two groups throughout the city of 
Portland. The Portland Library has 
compiled a list of books as suggestions 
for their reading, and permits the 
groups to borrow books for an extended 
time if necessary, according to a recent 
bulletin on Adult Education. 

“There will be no dues nor fees, and 
no need for elaborate organization,” say 
the invitations to organize a Read-a- 
book-together group, which are printed 
and distributed by the library. “You 
can meet in your own homes, or at your 
nearest library, to read and discuss in- 


teresting, stimulating, worth-while 
books.” 

Interesting German Books 
Adlersfeld Ballstrem. Trix 
Boy-Ed. Das A. B. C. des Lebens 
3randenfels. Die Fee von Rabendorf 


Courths-Mahler. Eine ungeliebte Frau 

Eschstruth. Regimentstante 

Heimburg. Mamsell Unniitz 

Herzog. Das grosse Heimweh 

Lehne. Die Theaterprinzessin 

Mann, T. Die Buddenbrooks. 
tured reader) 

Marlitt. Goldelse 

Viebig. RheinlandstGchter 

Werner. Friihlingsboten 

Milwaukee Public 


A Valuable Wisconsin Pamphlet 


Three copies of Frank _ Tilton’s 
“Sketches of the Great Fires in Wiscon- 
sin” have been located in Green Bay by 
Miss Deborah Martin, librarian of the 
Kellogg Public Library, but of the three 
only one is for sale. 

Miss Martin has been seeking copies 
of this pamphlet, since several requests 
from outside cities have come to the li- 
brary asking whether copies can be pro- 
cured. Miss Martin is also interested in 
determining whether there is consider- 
able interest in the pamphlet, and as an 
officer of the Brown County Historical 
society would like to reprint the graphic 


(For cul- 


Library. 
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accounts of the fires, if sufficient copies 
could be disposed of to meet the cost of 
publication. 

The pamphlet is filled with statements 
of eye-witnesses, and also contains a 
vivid general picture of the great con- 
flagration written by Mr. Tilton himself. 
The story deals with one of the most 
tragic events in Wisconsin’s history. 


[April, 1920 


Bound Magazines Offered 


Bound volumes of the Outlook, vol- 
umes 78-96 (1903-1910); 102-107 (1912- 
1914), with a few scattered volumes ad- 
ditional, are offered to any library that 
will pay postage. If interested address 
Mr. Paul S. Johnson, 124 Wisconsin 
Ave., Madison. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


As the April Bulletin goes to press a 
new publication appears to which the 
Library School extends greetings and sin- 
cere congratulations. Alumni Jottings 
of the Wisconsin Library School, makes 
its bow in volume 1, number 1, March 
1929. It is an attractive blanket sheet, 
with four columns to the page, in good 
type and well printed. The Alumni are 
indeed to be congratulated on the first 
issue of their publication, and it is hoped 
that it will be published often. The 
publication committee is Jennie T. 
Schrage 718, Grace M. Stingly ’18, and 
Jean M. Sexton ’19. This first issue 
contains a letter from the president of 
the Alumni Association, Elizabeth Ohr, 
the annual report of the treasurer, Jo- 
hanna Klingholtz, and four short arti- 
cles from alumni “whose work holds 
points of interest outside the routine of 
regular public library work;” these are 
Margaret Reynolds ’07, Susan G. Akers 
13, Mrs. Winifred L. Davis ’16, and 
Grace M. Stingly 718. There are nearly 
two pages of alumni news, and various 
interesting notes for fillers. We hope 
the Bulletin of Bibliography will make 
due note of this new periodical in its 
famous column “Births and Deaths in 
the Periodical World,” and that there 
will never be occasion to record its dis- 
continuance. It fills a need long felt 
among the alumni. 

The period of field practice, 1929, will 
be completed on April 3, and on April 
10 the students return for residence 
study. As in other years the members 


of the Class of 1929 are enthusiastic 
about field work and what it has brought 
them of enlarged understanding and 
broader vision of library work. Like 
other classes, too, they are loath to re- 
turn to the school room, preferring to 
keep right on doing library work, in- 
stead of studying it. 

During the absence of the class the of- 
fices and gallery of the School have 
been redecorated, and all of the rooms 
thoroughly cleaned and set in order. The 
walls of the gallery have been painted a 
lighter shade of brown which makes a 
pleasing change in the appearance of 
the room. 


Alumni Notes 


In checking the A. L. A. Handbook, 
1928, it was found that 361 graduates 
are included in the membership of the 
A. L. A., more than half of the alumni. 

Helen D. Gorton, ’07, has accepted a 
position on the staff of the county de- 
partment of the Public Library of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Edith M. Norton, ’07, is librarian of 
the School of Medicine of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The work includes group 
talks to first year medical students on 
the resources of the library. Miss Nor- 
ton recently contributed an article on 
these group talks to the Bulletin of the 
Medical Library Association. 

Mary E. Dow, ’11, librarian of the 
State Normal School Library, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., resigned in the early 
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winter, and on January 12 sailed on a 
cruise around Africa. Her home ad- 
dress is 209 South Bond Street, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Dorothea C. Heins, ’12, librarian of 
the Public Library, Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
was recently appointed by the Gover- 
nor as a member of the South Dakota 
Library Commission. 

Elizabeth Tiffy, 718, has returned to 
a position on the staff of the library 
of the University of Texas, Austin, af- 
ter a year in the catalog department of 
the University of Chicago. 

Ethel Hedenbergh, ’14, librarian of 
Tilden Technical High School, Chicago, 
gave a recital of German, Swedish, and 
English songs at the recital hall of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music on Feb- 
ruary 24. The critics in the musical 
journals were enthusiastic not only with 
regard to the rich quality of her voice, 
but also her finished technique and 
poise. 

Mrs. Claire Shadall Antonia, ’15, is 
now living in Crockett, Calif., where Mr. 
Antonia is in the personnel department 
of the California and Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Co. 

Cecilia Troy, ’15, has been invested 
with the religious habit of the Sisters 
of Providence and is now known as Sis- 
ter Camilla. This ceremony took place 
at the Conventual Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Saint Mary of the 
Woods, on February 26. Sister Camilla 
is librarian at Saint Mary of the Woods. 

Mrs. Esther Melnikow Franklin, 717, 
has moved with her family to San Fran- 
cisco, where her address is 1840 Turk 
Street. 

Jennie T. Schrage, ’18, has accepted 
temporarily the position of reference 
librarian in the Oshkosh Public Library, 
to carry on the work through the busy 
spring weeks. She succeeds Miss Mer- 
rell, ’27, who resigned on April 1. 

Clara M. Barnes, 719, has resigned as 
a branch children’s librarian in the 
system of the Seattle Public Library, 
and on June first goes to the Public Li- 
brary of Boise, Idaho, as children’s li- 
brarian. 
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Mary A. Lowell, 719, has recently ac- 
cepted the librarianship of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Company, Detroit. 

Harriett Shouse, ’22, is serving as 
president of the staff organization of 
the Kansas City Public Library for the 
year. 

Mrs. Thera Brown Francis, ’24, writes 
that her small son Jacques is now over 
a year old; he was born Jan. 25, 1928, 
and was christened at Hull-House with 
Jane Addams as godmother. Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis live at Firman House, 828 
Gilpin Place, Chicago, a settlement house 
near Hull-House. During the last two 
years Mrs. Francis has organized the 
Library of the Chicago Latin School. 

Kwoh-chuin Liu, ’24, in a recent letter 
reviews his work since his return to the 
University of Nanking in 1925 as asso- 
ciate librarian and teacher in philoso- 
phy. In 1927 he was made librarian, 
and since the fall of 1928 he has been 
acting dean of the College of Arts; he 
also teaches library science and bibli- 
ography as the University is offering 
some courses in these subjects, “with 
the end of teaching under-graduates, es- 
pecially the green ones, how to use the 
library and how to proceed in biblio- 
graphic research.” To quote Mr. Liu 
further, “Besides my college duties, I 
was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publication of the Chinese Li- 
brary Association, and editor of the Li- 
brary Science Quarterly. I was elected 
vice-chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association, 1926-27. This 
January, the first annual meeting of 
the Association since its organization in 
1925 was held on our campus, and I was 
busy preparing for the conference. The 
meeting was a fine one indeed. We dis- 
cussed quite a number of important 
problems concerning administration and 
cataloging and classification. The situ- 
ation does not differ very much from 
the American libraries in 1876, although 
we have many fine examples to draw 
from. At this meeting, I am again 
elected to the council to serve for three 
years to come. 

“TI devised a system of classification 
for Chinese books. Quite a number of 
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modern libraries are using the D. C. 
for their foreign books but for some 
reasons peculiar to the native literature 
the D. C. cannot be quite satisfactorily 
applied to it. Many new experiments 
are made. Mine is one of them. Chiefly, 
it is a system for the local library, but 
it has been adopted by several other li- 
braries and was found quite satisfac- 
tory. The system represents’ three 
years cumulative labors, but it is still 
incomplete, of course, and it is simply 
an experiment, a trial. 

“What I valued most from my study 
in the W. L. S. are the courses in classi- 
fication, cataloging, and bibliography. 
The first two afford the best technical 
tools to attack the intricate problems 
of the cataloging work. Your course, 
together with that of Mrs. Davis in 
reference, has furnished me a great 
help not only in my professional work 
as a librarian, but also as a teacher. 
For it enables me to help others to do 
research work with results. I certainly 
appreciate the efforts my teachers have 
put in to make me understand those 
things. China has changed greatly 
since my return. While many suffer 
from the change, libraries seem to grow 
pretty fast. The demand for modern 
trained librarians is growing and the 
supply is too limited, since there is only 
one library school with a small enroll- 
ment. There is one university contem- 
plating the opening of a department in 
library science for training for that 
profession.” 

Bernice E. Doran, ’25, who has been 
on the staff of the Public Library, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., since her graduation, on 
the first of February went to the Pub- 
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lic Library, Evansville, Ind., as librari- 
an of the East Side Branch. 

Berdine Thornton, ’25, was married on 
December 27, 1927, to Mr. J. M. Stutz- 
man. She was librarian of the High 
School Library, Goshen, Ind., for three 
years, 1925-1928, and since July has 
been on the staff of the Elkhart Public 
Library as cataloger. 

Ruth E. Carncross, ’26, who was in 
the catalog department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Detroit Public 
Library, assuming her new duties on 
April 15. 

Elizabeth Gaston, ’26, joined the staff 
of the New York Public Library last 
fall. During the winter she was an as- 
sistant in the children’s department of 
the Fort Washington Branch—“and I 
add with pride that it is the busiest 
branch in Manhattan; I know how val- 
uable it has been to me to have had 
branch experience in this great library, 
for I realize how lacking I was in gen- 
eral library experience.” 

Anna E. Proctor, ’26, has resigned 
from her position on the staff of the 
Pillsbury Branch, Minneapolis Public 
Library, in order to accept the libra- 
rianship of the Public Library, James- 
town, N. Dak., on May 1. 

Martha B. Merrell, ’27, resigned as 
head of the reference department, Osh- 
kosh Public Library, on April first. Af- 
ter two months of travel in California 
with her mother, she goes to the Ra- 
cine Public Library as head of the adult 
department. 

Marjorie Shupe, ex ’28, has accepted 
a position in the library of Glen Lake 
Sanatorium, Oak Terrace, Minn. 











Fourth Summer Library Conference 
Madison, Wisconsin 
July 1-13, 1929 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 


Antigo. In order to bring back many 
books which were due in 1927 and 1928, 
the library held a “fineless week” dur- 
ing which no fines were charged re- 
gardless of the length of time in which 
books were out. 

G. M. Rommel’s Farm products in in- 
dustry, a survey of the utilization of 
farm waste by industry, and the first 
book to be printed on corn-stalk paper, 
has been added to the library. 


Barron. 963 questions were an- 
swered by the reference department 
during the past year. 

“Good will tours” are an innovation 
at the public library. The first, con- 
ducted by means of a selection of help- 
ful and interesting books, was a trip to 
South America. 

Three magazines, The B‘Nai B'rith, 
Columbia, and The Christian Herald, 
have been added to the library collec- 
tion. 


Beloit. Hospital library service was 
started January 1, 1929, visits being 
made twice a week, with Miss Gray in 
charge. The librarian and staff are all 
enthusiastic, and some discharged pa- 
tients are now using the library for 
the first time, having made its acquaint- 
ance through service in the hospital. 


Brodhead. One of the library’s great- 
est treasures is a file of the Brodhead 
Independent dating back to the early 
part of 1861 when Mr. I. F. Mack was 
editor, and I. F. Mack, Jr. was writing 
home from one of the southern war 
prisons. Eighth grade school children 
and their teachers coming to the library 
to examine the newspapers and other 
interesting Civil War material heard a 
stirring talk by Miss Spaulding, whose 
father was a member of the famous old 
Brodhead military band which saw ac- 
tive service during the war. 


Dodgeville. The local chapter P. E. 
O., after consulting with the library 
board, has decided on the purchase of 
books for children of pre-school and 
kindergarten age as their annual con- 
tribution to the library. 


Eau Claire. A grand total of 396 
books was returned to the library dur- 
ing the “Book Homecoming” period, 
February 12th to February 22d, ap- 
proximately a value of $500. 222 of 
the 396 volumes still had cards in them; 
in 140 cases the cards had been lost or 
destroyed. Only 11. children’s books 
were returned, there being but a small 
percentage missing from that depart- 
ment. An extensive campaign was car- 
ried out by the library, with the coop- 
eration of WTAQ broadcasting station, 
and various school officials. 


Fond du Lac. That the library has 
continued to make a steady and sub- 
stantial growth in its efforts to serve 
the public is evident in the circulation 
statistics of 1928. The total, 242,377 
volumes, shows a gain of 12,696 (exclu- 
sive of county circulation) over the pre- 
ceeding year. The county circulation 
was 21,758 for the year, bringing the 
total circulation to 264,135 or 34,454 
more than in 1927. The reference de- 
partment, which was organized barely 
two years ago, had an outstanding year 
in 1928. 564 questions were answered, 
some of them coming by telephone, some 
from neighboring libraries, the state li- 
brary commission, the university libra- 
ry, and even the Library of Congress. 

Through a process of reorganization, 
the entire public document collection 
has been made easily accessible for ref- 
erence work. 

Recent exhibits at the library include 
a display of books and publications on 
gasoline engines and automobile re- 
pairing, and an attractive exhibit of 
books on European sight-seeing together 
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with travel literature from the various 
railway and steamship companies. 

Approximately 4,200 textbooks are 
furnished students at the Senior High 
School, the greater number of them be- 
ing used in the English courses. 


Galesville. A_ striking exhibit con- 
cerning the American negro was ar- 
ranged by the librarian. Several books 
by negro writers, and writers on the ne- 
gro question were grouped against a 
patch-work quilt background, the quilt 
having been made by Aunt Aggie Stick- 
land, an ex-slave who has many mem- 
ories of the cotton fields of the south. 


The curb flag presented to the library 
by the Legion Auxiliary was displayed 
for the first time on Washington’s 
birthday. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg Public Li- 
brary has evidence of much interest in 
old-fashioned ships in the demand for 
tales of the bounding main, and for ma- 
terial on the construction of ships and 
ship-models; an appropriate display 
was arranged. 

Miss Gwen Perry of Eau Claire has 
been elected to succeed Miss Peggy 
Ream. 


Janesville. Saturday, February 16, 
proved the busiest day in the history of 
the library, with a circulation of 1,062 
volumes—which means caring for more 
than 88 books every hour, or nearly 
three every two minutes. 

Ninety-one children attended regular 
story hours conducted in the juvenile 
department during the week of March 
4, 


Jefferson. A travel tea was held at 
the library, February 22, from the 
hours of three o’clock until five, to 
which all adult readers were cordially 
invited. 


Kaukauna. The appropriation has 
been increased $1,000 for 1929. 
La Crosse. The library has _ pur- 


chased the Dictionary of national biog- 
raphy, volume 1. 
Reorganization and weeding-out of 
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the document file is being carried 
through. 


Ladysmith. Circulation statistics for 
1928 show a total of 47,725 books and 
magazines, an approximate of 13 books 
per capita. There are over 4,000 ae- 
tive borrowers, 962 of this number being 
county borrowers. 72 new borrowers 
were registered last year. 

A steel vertical file was recently pur- 
chased and the pamphlet collection is 
being sorted and reorganized. 


Manawa. The Manawa Free Public 
Library is now installed in new quar- 
ters in the Gehrke building, the rooms 
being heated by a new oil burner. 


Markesan. The Markesan Library 
Association purchased the Ida Adams 
property, long considered a_ desirable 
location for the library, sold at auction 
February 27, 1929. 

Recent gifts to the library include 
Webster’s New international dictionary, 
from the Columbian Club, and Who’s 
who in America, 1928, from the Wom- 
an’s Club. Miss Alice E. Phelps gave a 
ten volume set of General history, and 
a former resident, Mrs. Lydia McKel- 
vey, of Madison, gave a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Christian Science Monitor. 


Marshfield. The United States Cata- 
log, 1928, was recently purchased by 
the library. 

County circulation for the past year 
totals approximately 10,000. 


Medford. Two students from the 
County Normal are assisting with mend- 
ing, reinforcing magazines, filing cards, 
etc., as they are needed, working on an 
hour basis. 

New shelving has been added to re- 
lieve the crowded condition of the li- 
brary, and new cupboards are being 
planned to provide storage space. 


Milwaukee. The cost of circulating a 
book for a year at the Milwaukee li- 
brary is nine cents, a smaller figure 
than in any of the ten largest cities 
in the United States. The cost in Chi- 
cago, second lowest, is 14 cents, while 
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New York has the highest rate, 19 
cents. The expenditure per capita in 
Milwaukee is 68 cents, which also com- 
pares favorably with the cost in other 
large cities. 


Mineral Point. Because of added ex- 
pense in carrying on the library, a fee 
of $1 per year is being charged by the 
library board to non-residents. This 
fee, however, does not include tuition 
pupils, who will be allowed the same 
privileges as are resident pupils. 


New London. The annual report for 
circulation in 1928 shows a total of 
34,780 volumes, a slight decrease in 
comparison with the figure for 1927. 


Oconomowoc. An appraiser of libra- 
ry property recently evaluated the 
Oconomowoc Library book collection at 
$21,000, and the museum at $3,000. 


Oshkosh. A display on the “Evolu- 
tion of transportation” has been very 
popular at the library. 

Miss Elizabeth Lathrop, chief libra- 
rian, addressed a recent meeting of the 
American Association of University 
Women on the subject “Tendencies of 
the modern novel.” 

Two stories told by Miss Harriet 
Love, children’s librarian, at recent 
story hours were Black Bess, the story 
of a horse who journeyed across the 
plains from Illinois to California in 
1846, and Sokar and the crocodile, the 
adventures of a little Egyptian boy. 


Park Falls. The January circulation 
was 2,998, establishing a new record. 


Plymouth. A larger catalog case has 
replaced several small units of varying 
size and shape, adding much to the ap- 
pearance of the library. Plymouth was 
so fortunate as to secure the case from 
Two Rivers, which had outgrown it. 


Portage. Portage club women, study- 
ing a wide range of interesting sub- 
jects during 1928, availed themselves of 
696 books, periodicals and pamphlets 
at the public library. 


Racine. Rabbi Aaron Cohen chose 
“Alexander Pushkin,” and “Lermontov, 
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the successor of Pushkin” for the re- 
spective subjects of his first two talks 
in a series of lectures on Russian lit- 
erature given at the public library. 

Miss Louise Hunt, head librarian, was 
recently chosen by the Racine Journal 
as the subject of one of its sketches 
portraying the activities of well-known 
Racine men and women. A quotation 
from the appreciative sketch reads, 
“Miss Louise Hunt, Racine librarian, 
has been chief of this work in the city 
two years and four months, but her 
work has become well-known and she 
has placed the reference, circulation and 
special work on a plane of great impor- 
tance to the city.” 


Rice Lake. 509 books were borrowed 
from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment during the past year, in addition 
to collections of foreign books, and other 
special collections. 


Sheboygan. In connection with Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s Friday morning radio 
talks, music lovers have been treated to 
attractive displays at the public li- 
brary. These book exhibits include 
both works concerning musical instru- 
ments, and on musicians. 


Shullsburg. The library recently cel- 
ebrated its 20th anniversary, as noted 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Sparta. A new edition of the World 
Book has been purchased for the chil- 
dren’s department. 


Superior. Lists of “Books for Len- 
ten reading” and “Books of interest to 
Sunday School teachers” have been 
compiled and distributed among minis- 
ters and Sunday School teachers. One 
of these lists was reprinted in a church 
bulletin. 

Miss Zelda Saks, who is in charge 
of the circulation and registration de- 
partment, gave a talk to a group of 
Sunday school teachers at the Presby- 
terian Church. Her talk resulted in the 
registration of several new borrowers. 

Recent additions to the library collec- 
tion are volume 1 of the Dictionary of 
American biography, and the Pageant 
of America. 
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Tomahawk. An_ additional hundred 
dollars has been voted, making the an- 
nual appropriation now $1700, which is 
61 cents per capita. 


Two Rivers. New equipment has 
been the order of the year: a much 
needed card catalog cabinet, for the 


old one was quite outgrown; two clocks, 
an electric one for the main library, and 
a smaller one for the children’s room; 
a picture to hang over the fireplace, a 
gift of the Round Table, one of the 
city’s clubs; the hours of opening gilded 
in the glass of the front door; several 
important reference books, United 
States Catalog, 1928, Encyclopedia 
Americana, and the New Standard dic- 
tionary. An increase of $500 in the 
appropriation brings the per capita 
amount to 89 cents. 


Viroqua. Beginning 1929, the library 
board has voted that a fee of $1 be 
charged each non-resident borrower, 
exclusive of students. Service is now 
being given to 475 such borrowers and it 
is felt that their appreciation justifies 
the small fee. At some future date it 
is hoped that Vernon County will es- 
tablish a County Library service supply- 
ing every community with books and 
magazines. 


Washburn. The Public Library has 
become a member of the Literary Guild. 

$75 taken in from the rent collection 
is to be spent for new books. 


Watertown. The annual report shows 
a gain in circulation of 13,117 volumes 
over that of 1927, circulation for 1928 
being 76,181 volumes. There are 4,671 
borrowers, including adults, children, 
and 601 non-resident borrowers. The 
library owns 15,000 volumes, 1,223 new 
books having been added to the shelves 
during 1928. 

The librarian, Miss Hays, attended 
the Carl Schurz centennial dinner at 
Milwaukee, March 2. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Schurz was at one 
time a Watertown resident. 


Waupaca. The appropriation for 1929 
has been increased from $2000 to $2500. 
Part of the increase has gone to sal- 
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aries, and part to new books. The 
World Book has been recently added to 
the collection. 


Waupun. Over 300 books were cir- 
culated one Saturday in February,— 
the largest circulation for any one day. 


West Allis. The library now has 
16,734 volumes in the main building. 
Branch libraries are maintained at 5107 
Mitchell St. and at all public schools. 
Besides fiction and reference books, the 
library provides 97 magazines for its 
readers. Last year, 137,955 books were 
drawn by 9,000 subscribers, an increase 
of 23,248 over the 1927 mark. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The library has 
been redecorated and rearranged. Ivory 
enamel and a lighter paint for the 
walls brighten up the rooms. Book- 
shelves have been moved from the cen- 
ter of the room to make space for read- 
ing tables. A general rearrangement 
and reshelving of books adds to the ap- 
pearance and convenience of the library. 


Booklists 


On Special Subjects 


Lenten books 

Eau Claire. Books on poultry 
Fond du Lac. Travel books 
Janesville. Lenten books 
Kenosha. Biography 

La Crosse. Lenten reading 
Neillsville. Good stories for boys and girls. 
Shawano. Books for Boy Scouts 
Sparta. Lenten reading 
Viroqua. Books on prohibition 
Waukesha. Lenten reading. 


Antigo. 


With Annotations 
Ashland—under heading The Tuesday Book 
Nook 


Baraboo Port Washington 
Barron Racine 
Clinton Reedsburg 
Eau Claire Richland Center 
Jefferson Stanley 
Kaukauna Stoughton 
Marshfield Superior 

Author and Title 
Amherst Markesan 
Beaver Dam Oshkosh 
Burlingtcn Park Falls 
Delavan Portage 
De Pere Shullsburg 
Hartford Sturgeon Bay 
Hudson Watertown 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Religion and Ethics 


Brewster, H. S. Madness of war. 1928. 
261p. Harper, $2. 172.4 


An approach to the problem of war and 
peace from the point of view of Christianity, 
with such chapters as, Did Christ teach war, 
Doing evil that good may result, Playing 
with fire, The truly courageous, The open 
road to peace. 


Fox, William S. Greek and Roman 
mythology. 1928 402p._ illus. 
Marshall Jones, $3.50. 292 


This is a cheaper edition of volume one 
of Mythology of all the races (original 
price $8). Printed on glazed paper, with 
good print and excellent illustrations. At 
this price a very desirable addition. 


Moss, F. A. Your mind in _ action. 
1929. 477p. Houghton, $4. 150 
Takes up: Determining forces in human 
behavior, Individual differences, and The ap- 
plications of psychology in professional and 


industrial fields. A useful work, rather 

densely packed with material. Encyclope- 

dic rather than readable. 

Plato. The Republic. 1928. 426p. 
Scribner, $1. 184 


This edition of the Republic is issued in 
the Philosophy Series of the Modern Stu- 
dents Library. Other volumes in the se- 
ries, which is edited by Ralph Barton Perry, 
are Selections from Plato, from _ Bacon, 
Hume, Locke, Schopenhauer, and others. A 
convenient series for the small library. 


Tharaud, Jerome and Jean. The cho- 
sen people: a brief history of the 
Jews in Europe. 1929. 240p. 
Longmans, $2. 296 


A fascinating and dispassionate tracing 
of 2000 years of exile, persecution and sur- 
vival, through which one glimpses the poetry 
and sordidness of the ghetto, the nature 
of Jewish life in the middle ages, and above 
all, the weakness and strength of the race 
and its religion. The chapter on The return 
to Jerusalem will interest many. Notable 
for the brevity with which the long story 
is told. 


Wile, I. S. and Winn, M. D. Marriage 
in the modern manner. 1929. 285p. 
Century, $2. 173.1 


A splendidly sane discussion of the prob- 
lems of modern marriage, conducted’ in 
such chapters as: Why marry? The first 


year, Health, Enter a child, The wife in 
business, Holding a husband, and Facing 
divorce. Will be welcomed for its rational 
and practical outlook. 


Social and Educational Problems 


Campbell, Olive D. The 
school. 1928. 359p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2. 373 


The author went to Denmark to see what 
the folk schools had to offer to the moun- 
tain school which she conducts in North 
Carolina. She lived in the schools, took the 
courses and shared in the life, and the book 
gives a better idea than any other we have 
seen of what goes on in these schools and 
what is studied there. Gives glimpses also 
of similar schools in Norway and Sweden. 

See Booklist 25:193 Feb. ’29. 


Danish folk 


Cohen, I. David. Principles and prac- 
tices of vocational guidance. 1929. 
471p. Century, $3. 374 


A comprehensive work, covering history 
of the vocational guidance movement, the 
principles, and the practice of vocational 
guidance. Intended as a text, so is well 
provided with reading lists. Author is prin- 
cipal of the Brooklyn Boys’ continuation 
school. 


law. 
347 


Darling, S. Boyd. You and the 
1928. 3483p. Appleton, $2.50. 
A quite elementary work attempting to 
anticipate the questions most frequently 
asked by the average person as to his legal 
rights and obligations. A glossary of legal 
terms is a useful feature. 


Dodd, Walter F. State government. 


new ed. 1928. 604p. Century, $3.75. 
353.9 
A new edition practically rewritten. 


see Booklist 25:256 Mar. ’29. 
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Eldridge, Seba, and Clark, Carroll D. 
Major problems of democracy. 1928. 
585p. Century, $1.80. 800 


A study of social conditions in the United 
States in the form of a textbook for secon- 
dary schools. Excellent for the purpose, or 
for supplementary material for such 
courses. 


Friese, John F. The cosmopolitan even- 
ing school. 1929. 388p. Century, 
$3. 379.19 


A survey of the city evening school, its 
organization and administration. So far as 
we know the first book in its field and it 
will have a place in any community where 
evening courses are offered. Author is as- 
sistant professor of industrial education at 
Wisconsin and much of the illustrative 
material is drawn from the Madison Voca- 
tional School. 


Ware, Norman J. The labor movement 
in the United States. 1929. 409p. 
Appleton, $3. 331.8 

A history of the Knights of Labor, sym- 
pathetic with this organization, but never- 
theless fair and scholarly. Of interest to 
all students of labor history and to advanced 


students of American history generally. 


Folk Lore 


Brown, Irving. Deep Song. 1929. 
3835p. illus. $3.50. 397 


Another book about gypsies by the author 
of Gypsy fires in America. Subtitled, “Ad- 
ventures with gypsy songs and singers in 
Andalusia and other lands with original 
translations.” The illustrations are from 
paintings and unusual photographs. A beau- 
tiful book, altho perhaps of more specialized 
interest than the other volumes. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Field, A. M. and others. Farm me- 
chanics. 1928. 385p. illus. Century, 
$2.50. 631.3 
Intended as a handbook for students in 

agricultural courses and for farmers. In- 
clusive, well balanced and up to date— 
covering gas engine mechanics, the radio 
set, storage batteries, lighting, heating, and 
sanitation, as well as repair work, care of 
tools and the more usual subjects. 
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Mather, K. F. Old mother earth. 1928. 
177p. illus. Harvard University 
press, $2.50. 551 

An excellent introduction to geology, with 
something of biology as well. Popular and 
at the same time scientific. 

See Booklist 25:59 Nov. ’28. 

Pillsbury, W. B. The psychology of 
language. 1928. 306p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $3. 401 

A contribution to a new field of study. 

See Booklist 25:235 Mar. ’29. 


Fine Arts 
Carrick, Alice Van Leer. Shades of 
our ancestors. 1928. 205p. illus. 


Little, $5. 741 

A book on silhouettes, plentifully illus- 
trated. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 25:199 Feb. ’29. 


Draper, Muriel. Music at midnight. 
1929. 2387p. Harper, $4. 780 
Interesting reminiscences of an_ ideal 
hostess, the center of an artistic circle in- 


such celebrities as Henry James, 
Chaliapin, Stravinsky, Norman Douglas, 
and John Sargent. Gives intimate glimpses 
of a group of music lovers and artists who 
took no count of time so long as _ there 
was music, and after the arduous taxing of 
a public concert came to the Draper home 
night after night and made music not only 
“at midnight” but far into the dawn as 
well, to the intense indignation of the less 
artistic neighbors. Well written with a spice 


cluding 


of humor. Would be a good book for club 

reviews. 
Hussey, Dyneley. Wolfgang Amade 
Mozart. 1928. 3832p. Harper, $2. 
780.9 


A delightful book and one that should 
be particularly useful in a small library 
both for club work and for teachers. The 
latest addition to an excellent series, the 
Masters of music. 


Roberts, Edith and Rehmann, Elsa. 
American plants for American gar- 
dens. 1929. 131p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $2. 716 

An addition to garden books advocating 
the use of native trees, plants and shrubs, 
in their proper localities and in natural 
groupings. Adapted to Eastern conditions, 
but has suggestive ideas for middle-western 
gardens also. Good illustrations, well in- 
dexed. 
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Literature 
Cruse, Amy. The shaping of English 
literature. n.d. 3815p. illus. Crow- 
ell, $3.50. 820.9 


Approaches literature from a new angle, 
the influence of the reading public in shap- 
ing its forms. Interesting individual chap- 
ters on Early printed books, The school boy 
and his books, Londoners and the drama, 
The coffee houses and the newspapers, The 
circulating library, Children’s books. Well 
illustrated. 


De la Roche, Mazo. Low life and other 


plays. 1929. 109p. Little, $1.50. 
822 
The title play, Low life, is set in the 
home of Mrs. Benn, a charwoman, who 


supports not only her good-for-nothing hus- 
band, but also a non-paying guest, about 
whose prolonged visit in the family the 
play centers. Come true takes place in an 
old men’s home. The return of an emi- 
grant is an Irish play in which the home- 
coming of the sister who has spent twenty 
years in America takes an unexpected turn. 
All good for reading. 


Dickinson, Emily. Further poems of 
Emily Dickinson. 1929. 208p. Lit- 
tle, $2.50. 811 or 821 


The discovery of more than 150 unpub- 
lished poems by Emily Dickinson is one of 
the literary events of this year. Moreover, 
they appear to constitute her major work 
and seem destined to place her high in the 
ranks of American poets. 


Grabo, Carl H. The technique of the 
novel. 1928. 3381p. Scribner, $1.50. 
808.3 


In the nature of a case book, taking indi- 
vidual novels as subjects for analysis. The 
choice of material is wide, embracing both 
recent and older fiction, and student and 
young writer alike will find the book of in- 
terest. Accompanied by a manual of “Ex- 
ercises.”’ 


Montgomery, Roselle Mercier. 
devices. 1929. 


Many 
150p. Appleton, $2. 
811 or 821 
A volume of beautiful poems, of rare 
equality of merit. By a cultivated, traveled, 
broad-minded woman, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of beauty and of the best in human 
nature. 


North, Jessica Nelson. The long leash. 
1928. 76p. Houghton, $1.50 821 


Poems by one of the younger writers who 
contributes to the Dial, the Bookman, Poetry 
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and other magazines. The imagery is of- 
ten exquisite and the volume will be pleas- 
ing to those interested in the new school of 
poetry. 


Shepard, Odell. The joys of forgetting. 
1929. 278p. Houghton, $3. 
814 or 824 


A book that takes its title from the first 
essay. Some of the essays which follow 
are on authors, some on characters in 
books, some on the art of writing, some on 
the philosophy of living. All are interest- 
ing and well written. They may not be 
popular but are worth a place on the essay 
shelf. Would serve well as models for 
classes studying literary style. 


History and Travel 


Amory, Copley. Persian days. 1929. 
230p. illus. Houghton, $4.50. 915.5 


Desolation, barrenness, aridity—these are 
some of the words that float through the 
reader’s mind on reading this account of 
a journey from Teheren southward through 
Isfahan to the Persian gulf and back by a 
different route to the starting point. But 
like our own desert lands, this country has 
a wild beauty, and the book is laid aside 
with the feeling that one has really been 


there. A chapter on rugs is worth an 

analytic. 

Bell, Clive. Civilization. 1928. 264p. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 901 


Ever since the war that was fought to 
“save civilization” Mr. Bell has been ask- 
ing himself what civilization is. In this 
essay he attempts to work out the answer, 
first clearing the ground by deciding what 
civilization is not, then building up his posi- 
tive case. Persuasive and stimulating. 

See Booklist 25:114 Dec. ’29. 


Coolidge, Mary Roberts. The rain mak- 
ers. 1929. 326p. illus. Houghton, 
$4. 970.1 


A valuable and informative work on the 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. Cov- 
ers history, social life, arts and industries, 
ceremonies, and mythology. Useful for 
reference and especially worth bringing to 
the attention of visitors to the southwest. 
The list of festivals, with dates, is worth 
calling to the attention of the latter. 


Edwards, A. Cecil. A Persian caravan. 
1928. 166p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 
915.5 or F 


Fourteen sketches of Persian life and 
character, often delightfully humorous. Re 
printed partly from the Atlantic. 
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Fay, Bernard. The American experi- 
ment. 1929. 264p. Harcourt, $2.75. 
973 


Mr. Fay, a Frenchman who has been ex- 
change professor at Harvard and other uni- 
versities and who has written a scholarly 
work on The revolutionary spirit in France 
and America, here offers an interpretation 
of American life and civilization for French 
readers, somewhat in the manner of Sieg- 
fried. His historical background is prob- 
ably more sound and his interpretation is 
on the whole more friendly. The signifi- 
cance of the American experiment for the 
rest of the world is as an example of fed- 
eration, which he thinks Europe must 
eventually follow. 


Newman, E. M. Seeing Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 1928. 394p. illus. 
Funk, $5. 916.2 


Informative but not inspired travel talk. 
Valuable for the prospective tourist who pre- 
fers a book to pamphlet material. Useful 
for reference, many illustrations and maps. 


Ships and _ sailors. 

illus. Little, $2.60. 
910.4 

Shackleton’s voyage in a small boat aft- 


er the crushing of the Endurance in polar 
ice is one of the true stories of the sea in 


Rogers, Stanley. 
1928. 3038p. 


this volume. Others are of wrecks, of 
whaling voyages, of castaways, of pirates 
and treasure ships. Will interest older 
boys. 
Local History 
Johnstone, Lizzie Rice. A _ story of 
Pittsfield and Suamico. 1928. 379p. 
illus. Author, 1236 S. Broadway, 
Green Bay, Wis. $2. 977.5 
This story of two townships in Brown 
County is an addition to local Wisconsin 


material. Not logically organized but gives 
seattered pictures of Indian life, past and 
present, of early settlers, logging days, 
fishing and other early industries, educa- 
tion and social life, and will contribute to 
the general picture of the period of settle- 
ment and growth. 


Biography 
Beraud, Henri. Twelve portraits of the 
French Revolution. 1928. 3381p. 
illus. Little, $3.50. 920 


Studies of Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, 
Marat, and other important figures, with 
general chapters on The woman, Soldiers 
and generals, Leaders of the mob. Popu- 
larly written. 
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Boas, Ralph, and Louise. Cotton Math- 
er, keeper of the Puritan conscience. 
1928. 271p. illus. Harper, $8.50. 

921 
A well written and unbiased study of 
Cotton Mather and the witchcraft delusion. 


For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 25:209 Feb. ’29. 


Cher, Marie. Charlotte Corday and 
certain men of the revolutionary tor- 


ment. 1929. 2387p. Appleton, $2.50. 
921 
Charlotte Corday was well born, of a 


Norman family, a descendant of Pierre 
Corneille, nevertheless she welcomed the 
revolutionary outbreak and became a part 
of it. She is known for her one act of 
killing Marat, and this book gives an ade- 
quate account of her life and background, 
as well as of the planning and execution of 
this deed, and its consequences. 


Davis, Robert H. Bob Davis again! In 
many moods. 1928. 346p. Apple- 
ton, $2. 921 


Anecdotes, stories and random recollec- 
tions from a man of varied experience as an 
editor. A book men will enjoy. 


Dean, Harry and North, Sterling. The 
Pedro Gorino. 1929. 262p. Hough- 


ton, $3.50. 921 
Dreaming of an African republic, the 
recognized home of all negroes, Captain 
Harry Dean sailed Cape waters in the 


Pedro Gorino, penetrated African jungles, 
lived with native royalty, built schools, and 
made and lost three fortunes. The chief 
interest in his book, however, lies not in his 
efforts toward a black empire, but in the 
thrilling adventure—the trading of gold, 
ivory, diamonds, and ostrich feathers; na- 
tive intrigue; glimpses of the Boer War; 
sailing hazards, and perilous escapes. 


Howe, E. W. Plain People. 1929. 317p. 


Dodd, $3. 921 

The author, Ed. Howe, wrote one novel 
The story of a country town, which, pub- 
lished privately in 1882, continues to sell 
today in a special edition. He edited a small- 
town newspaper, The Atchison Globe, in Kan- 
sas, and made it one of the distinguished 
and most quoted papers in the country. His 
autobiography, which tells the story of an 
American printer and editor, is written in 
the same clean and distinctive style that 
attracted the attention of men like Howells 
and Mark Twain. 
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Mumford, Lewis. Herman Melville. 
1929. 377p. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


Biography, criticism and interpretation of 
Melville unite with criticism and interpre- 
tation of American life in this volume. An 
important study that places Melville in the 
small company of really great Americans, 
with Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman. 


Paleologue, Georges M. The tragic em- 
press. 1928. 264p. illus. Harper, 
$3.50. 921 


A record of conversations over a period 
of twenty years between the Empress Eu- 
génie and the author, a distinguished French 
historian. 

See Booklist 25:246 Mar. ’29. 


Siebert, Margarete Kurebaum. Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 1929. 504p. Har- 
court, $5. 921 


This biography of Mary Stuart should 
perhaps be classed as fiction. Translated 
from the German, it follows the methods 
of biographical writing to which Maurois 
and others have accustomed us. The re- 
sult is a fascinating study of one of the 
dramatic figures of history. Does not car- 
ry the tragedy to the end, ending at the 
point where Mary sets foot on English 


soil. 

Ueland, Andreas. Recollections of an 
immigrant. 1929. 262p. Minton, 
Balch, $3. 921 


Andreas Ueland came to America as a 
Norwegian immigrant boy of eighteen in 
1870. Six years later he was admitted to 
the Minnesota bar and has been a promi- 
nent figure in his profession and in the 
life of Minneapolis since. While the book 
is much in the nature of a family memoir, 
written for the author’s children, it will be 
read with interest in many communities in 
this state. 


Fiction 


Campbell, L. B. These are my jewels. 
1929. 1838p. Norton, $2. 


Biting satire on the type of mother love 
that feeds on children’s lives to satisfy its 
own egotism. Mrs. Masterton equips her 
children for life, then protects them from 
it. Three of them are docile to her will, 
the fourth, a rebel, slides out from under. 
The satiric note is well sustained. 


Chamson, André. The road; tr. by Van 
Wyck Brooks. 1929. 246p.  Scrib- 
ner, $2. 


A quiet novel, concerning itself with the 
French peasant, his robust health, and deep 
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love for the soil, his cares, sorrows and con- 
tentments. His good sense and strength 
are reflected in the conciseness and simpli- 
city of the author’s style, but the slight 
action may limit the appeal of the book. 


Gillmor, Frances. Thumbeap Weir, 1929. 
305p. Minton, $2.50. 

Gid Wyn finds his wedding gift, Thumb- 
cap Weir, brings him enmity and sorrow 
as well as daily bread, but with the help 
of his courageous young wife his difficul- 
ties are finally solved. Descriptions of the 
Passamaquoddy islands, and of the sein- 
ing add much to the book. 


Hunting, Gardner. Sunrise calling. 


1929. 318p. Appleton, $2. 

The reformation of a _ potential crook 
thru the influence of simple, wholesome sur- 
roundings is the theme of this novel. Young 
Brink Foster was not so far gone in the 
ways of the underworld, more a victim than 
a participant, when Oliver Whittling and 
his granddaughter Janet take him in and 
nurse him back to health; so his change 
of heart is not unbelievable. A satisfactory 
novel for young people. 


Hurst, Fannie. Procession. 1929. 


287p. Harper, $2. 

Five of Miss Hurst’s recent short stories, 
The left hand of God, The third husband, 
The young prince, The Hossie-Frossie, Give 
this little girl a hand. Will be interesting 
to her readers, altho they seem to lack the 
quality that made her earlier work a suc- 
cess. 


Keverne, Richard. The Havering plot. 
1929. 3851p. Harper, $2. 
Airplanes and international intrigue unite 
to make an exciting plot that will appeal to 
men. 


Lewis Sinclair. Dodsworth. 1929. 


3877p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


More of a character study, less a carica- 
ture, than other novels of the author. It is 
the story of the American business man 
abroad, his pile made, his business closed 
out, leisure at his command. And the story 
of the American woman abroad, casting off 
old habits, accepting surface values, re- 
vealing herself as silly and shallow. At 
home the Dodsworths were a stable, re- 
spectable married pair. In a strange en- 
vironment their marriage goes to smash. 
Sam Dodsworth is sympathetically done— 
much less flamboyantly than Tarkington’s 
Plutocrat—and all American travelers will 
see themselves in some of his bewildered re- 
actions to Europe. 
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Leonard, Jonathan. Back to stay. 1929. 
3831p. Viking, $2.50. 


We see a different New England in this 
book, a New England ignorant and super- 
stitious and as remote from the world as 
any Southern mountain community, but de- 
cadent rather than primitive. All of these 
elements enter into the plot, which, while 
at times fantastic and almost unbelievable, 
is at the same time realistic and convinc- 
ing. Not for the average reader; will ap- 
peal to those few who can recognize an 
original talent. 


Mackail, Denis. Another part of the 
wood. 1929. 314p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The absurd and rollicking account of 
Noodles Brett’s sojourn at St. Ethelburga’s 
school for young women, her subsequent 
withdrawal, and career as a Diamond Dom- 
ino is equalled only by the relation of her 
blushing brother Beaky’s romance. Told 
with a tender whimsicality that is more 
than refreshing. 


Roberts, Cecil. Goose fair. 
3438p. Stokes, $2. 


The author of several serious novels under- 
took onadare to write a modern love story— 
and he has done so with some_ success. 
opening with a sort of Mardi Gras festi- 
val that is held once a year in Notting- 
ham, and the mischances that overtake the 
heroine there. The plot is complicated and 
romantic and whiie it somewhat resembles 
Bertha Clay brought up to date the story 
may help meet the demand for wholesome 
light fiction. 


1929. 


Royde-Smith, Naomi. 
Harper, $2.50. 

This account of an artist’s reflections 

upon meeting the woman whom he had loved 


forty years ago is executed with rare 
thoughtfulness, delicacy and charm. 


The lover. 1929. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. Memoirs of a fox 
hunting man. 1929. 3876p. Coward- 
McCann, $2.50. 


A phase of the old social order that 
came to an end with the war is ably pic- 
tured in this autobiographical novel. The 
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author writes with the easy assurance of 
one who knows his world and the sudden 
plunge into war is also graphically pre- 
sented. 


Waldman, Milton. The  disinherited. 
1929. 296p. Longmans, $2. 


A serious novel in which Walter Michael- 
son, educated as a Christian, turns in mid- 
dle age toward the religion of his Jewish 
ancestors. This belated feeling of race 
ultimately brings about severe disapproba- 
tion in business and social circles, blasts 
his political career, and robs him of wife, 
friend and home. Accepted by neither 
Jew nor Christian, he turns toward Jerusa- 
lem, buoyed by the knowledge that in his 
stalwart son the blood of his line is con- 
tinued. 


Walling, R. A. J. Murder at the key- 
hole. 1929. 312p. Morrow, $2. 


An English mystery story, somewhat on 
the order of Fletcher. Pronounced fair of 
its kind. 


Wren, P. C. Good Gestes. 
Stokes, $2. 

Short stories of considerable charm re- 
lating the doings of Digby, Beau, Michael, 
and John Geste—four gallant and humorous 
gentlemen already known to most readers. 


1929. 307p. 


Zweig, Arnold. The case of Sergeant 
Grischa. 1928. 449p. Viking, $2.50. 


Grischa is a Russian soldier held prisoner 
in a German prison camp on the Eastern 
front. Overcome by a longing for home, 
he makes his escape and starts to cross the 
occupied territory. Naturally he is recap- 
tured. To hide his identity he has adopted 
the identification tag of another soldier, 
one Bjuscheff, who unknown to him had 
been a spy. As Bjuscheff, Grischa is con- 
demned to die, and this is the case that 
rocks all Germany, reaching out in concen- 
tric circles to take in all of the forces in- 
volved in the war, with humanity and jus- 
tice and pity striving to save Grischa, mili- 
tary discipline closing in to crush him. A 
tremendous work that has been the novel 
of the year in Europe. 








